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THE ECONOMIC INTERPRETATION OF 
HISTORY. 



BY EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN. 



The problem with which we have to deal is the reason 
of those great changes in human thought and human 
life which form the conditions of progress. The solu- 
tion that has been suggested is that to economic causes 
must be traced, in last instance, those transformations 
in the structure of society which themselves condition 
the relations of social classes and the various manifesta- 
tions of social life. This doctrine is often called " his- 
torical materialism " or the " materialistic interpretation 
of history ". Such terms are, however, lacking in pre- 
cision ; for, if by " materialism " is meant the tracing of 
all changes to material causes, the biological view of 
history is also materialistic. Again, the theory which 
ascribes all changes in society to the influence of climate 
or to the character of the fauna and flora is materialistic, 
and yet has little in common with the doctrine here dis- 
cussed. The theory now under consideration is not 
only materialistic but also economic in character ; and 
the better phrase is not the " materialistic interpreta- 
tion " but the " economic interpretation " is history. 

In another place 1 an attempt has been made to ex- 
pound somewhat more fully the theory as well as to trace 
its origin and its connection with earlier doctrines. In 
still another article 2 the developments of the theory and 
its applications to the particular facts of history have 
been studied in some detail. What interests us here is 

1 Political Science Quarterly, vol. 16, no. 4. 

2 Ibid., vol. 17, 110. 1. 
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a consideration of the theory itself as a philosophical 
doctrine. We may best approach the problem from an 
examination of the objections that have been advanced. 

Some of these objections are indeed sound ; but 
others posess only a partial validity. Let us consider 
the latter class first. 

Among these criticisms the following are most fre- 
quently encountered : First, that the theory of eco- 
nomic interpretation is a fatalistic theory ; second, 
that it rests on the assumption of historical laws, 
the very existence of which is open to question ; 
third, that it is socialistic ; fourth, that it neglects 
the ethical and spiritual forces of history ; fifth, 
that it leads to absurd exaggerations. 1 

Let us consider first the objection that the doctrine is 
fatalistic, opposed to the theory of free will, and over- 
looking the importance of great men in history. It is 
obvious that this is not the place to enter into a general 
philosophical discussion of determinism. For our pur- 
pose it is sufficient to state that if by freedom of the will 
we simply mean the power to decide as to an action, 
there is no necessary clash with the doctrine of economic 
or social interpretation. Every man has will power, 
and may decide to act or to refrain from acting, thus 
showing that he is in this sense a free agent. But 
whether he decides in the one way or the other, there 
are certain causes operative within the organism which 
are responsible for the decision. The function of sci- 
ence is to ascertain what these causes are. All we know 
thus far is that every man is what he is because of the 
influences of environment, past or present. We need 
not here discuss the biological disputes between the 

1 These objections are considered more fully in the Political Science 
Quarterly, vol. 17, no. 2. 
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Weissmaunist and the Neo-L,amarkian ; for whether we 
believe with the one that the only factor in progress 
is the power of natural selection to transmit and 
strengthen congenital characteristics, or with the other 
that acquired characteristics are also inherited, we are 
dealing in each case with the operation of some form of 
past environment. Neither Weissmannists nor Neo- 
Lamarkians deny the obvious fact of the influence of 
present environment on the individual as such. 

Since, therefore, man, like everything else, is what 
he is because of his environment, past and present — that 
is, the environment of his ancestors as well as of him- 
self — it is clear that if we knew all the facts of his past 
and present environment we should be in a much better 
position to foretell with some degree of precision 
the actions of every hitman being. Although a man 
is free to steal or not to steal, we are even now 
safe in predicting that under ordinary circumstances 
an honest man will not steal. His congenital and 
acquired characteristics are such that under certain 
conditions he will always elect a certain course of 
action. In the case of physical environment, the 
matter is very simple. While an Eskimo may be 
perfectly free to go naked, it is not a violent stretch 
of the fancy to assume that no sane Eskimo will 
do so as long as he remains in the Arctic regions. When 
we leave the physical and come to the social environ- 
ment, as we necessarily do in discussing the doctrine of 
economic interpretation, the essence of the matter is not 
much changed. 

The theory of social environment, reduced to its sim- 
plest elements, means that even though the individual 
be morally and intellectually free to choose his own 
action, the range of his choices will be largely influenced 
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by the circumstances, traditions, manners and customs 
of the society about him. The negation of the theory 
of social environment excludes the very conception of 
law in the moral disciplines. It would render impos- 
sible the existence of statistics, jurisprudence, economics, 
politics, sociology or even ethics. Social law means 
that amid the myriad decision of the presumable free- 
agents that compose a given community, there can be 
discovered a certain general tendency or uniformity of 
action, deviation from which is so slight as not to impair 
the essential validity of the general statement. The 
controlling considerations are always the social con- 
siderations. The choices that influence progress are the 
social choices — i.e., the choices of the majority. 

This is the reason why the great man theory of 
history has well nigh disappeared. No one, indeed, 
denies the value of great men, or the vital importance of 
what Matthew Arnold calls the remnant. Without the 
winged thoughts and the decisive actions of the great 
leaders, the progress of the world would doubtless have 
been considerably retarded. But few now overlook the 
essential dependence of the great man upon the wider 
social environment amid which he has developed. 
While his appearance at a particular moment is indeed 
a matter of chance, the great man influences society only 
when society is ready for him. If society is not ready 
for him he is called not a great man, but a visionary or 
a failure. Just as in animal life the freak or sport works 
through natural selection as fixed by the environment, 
so in human life the great man can permanently succeed 
only if the social environment is ripe. Biologists tell us 
that variation in the species is the cause of all progress, but 
that the extreme limit of successful variation from the 
parent type in any one case does not exceed a small per- 
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centage. The great man represents the extreme limit 
of successful variation in the human race. It is to him 
that progress seems to be largely clue. But we must not 
forget that even here the great mass of his character- 
istics are those of the society about him, and that he is 
great because he expresses more successfully than others 
the real spirit of the age of which he is the supreme 
embodiment. 

It is then an obviously incorrect statement of the prob- 
lem to assert that the theory of economic interpretation, 
or the theory of social environment of which it is a 
part, is incompatible with the doctrine of free will. If 
by determinism we erroneously mean moral fatalism, 
determinism is not involved at all. The theory of 
social environment in no way implies fatalism. Social 
arrangements are human arrangements, and human 
beings are, in the sense indicated, free to form decisions 
and to make social choices. But they will invariably be 
guided in their decisions by the sum of ideas and ex- 
pressions which have been transmitted to them through 
inheritance and environment. So far as great men in- 
fluence the march of progress, they can do so only to 
the extent that they can induce the community to accept 
these new ideas as something in harmony with its 
surroundings and its aspirations. Given a certain set 
of conditions, the great mass of the community will 
decide to act in a certain way. Social law rests on the 
observation that men will choose a course of action in 
harmony with what they conceive to be their welfare, 
and on the further observation that the very idea of an 
organized community implies that a majority will be 
found to entertain common ideas of what is their wel- 
fare. If the conditions change the common ideas will 
change with them. The conditions, so far as they are 
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social in character, are indeed created by men and may 
be altered by men, so that in last resort, there is nothing 
fatalistic about progress. But it is after all the con- 
ditions, which because of their direct action or reaction 
on individuals, are at any given moment responsible for 
the general current of social thought. 

To the extent, then, that the theory of economic in- 
terpretation is simply a part of the general doctrine of 
social environment the contention that it necessarily 
leads to an unreasoning fatalism is baseless. Men are 
the product of history, but history is made by men. 

The second objection to the theory under discussion 
is closely related to the first. The economic interpreta- 
tion of history presupposes that there are historical laws. 
Yet this is objected to by some. Those, however, who 
deny the existence of historical laws are evidently 
laboring under a misapprehension. What they mean 
is, obviously, that the statement of some particular his- 
torical law is false, or that the causes of some definite 
historical occurrence are so complex and so obscure that 
it is well nigh impossible to frame a general explana- 
tion. But they cannot mean that historical laws do not 
exist. The mere fact that we have not discovered a law 
does not prove that there is none. 

For what is meant by a scientific law ? A law is an 
explanatory statement of the actual relations between 
facts. The processes of human thought enable us to 
classify the likenesses and differences in the myriad 
phenomena of life, and to subsume the unity underlying 
these differences. This unity makes itself known to us 
under the guise of a causal relation of one phenomenon 
to another. When we have succeeded in ascertaining 
the relation of cause and effect, we are able to frame 
the law. But our inability to discover the law does not 
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invalidate the fact of its existence. The relations be- 
tween the stars existed from the beginning of time ; the 
discovery of the law which enables us to explain these 
relations is a result of scientific progress. 

What is true of the exact sciences is equally true of 
the social sciences, with the difference that social 
sciences are immeasurably more complex because of the 
greater difficulty in isolating the phenomena to be in- 
vestigated, and in repeating the experiments. But to 
deny the existence of social laws, for instance, simply 
because some particular alleged laws may be convicted 
of unreality would be to repeat the errors formerly com- 
mitted by some of the extremists among the historical 
economists and not yet so infrequent as they ought to be. 
Obedience to law does not mean that the law causes the 
phenomenon to happen — for that is absurd — but simply 
that the law gives an explanation of the occurrence. 

History, however, is the record of the actions of men 
in society. But if each phase of social activity consti- 
tutes the material for a separate science, with its array 
of scientific laws, the whole of social activity, which in 
its ceaseless transformation forms the warp and woof of 
history, must equally be subject to law. To deny the 
existence of historical laws is virtually to maintain that 
there is to be found in human life no such thing as 
cause and effect. 

The third objection to the doctrine is its alleged 
socialistic character. To this it may be replied that if 
the theory is true, it is utterly immaterial to what con- 
clusion it leads. To refuse to accept a scientific law 
because some of its corollaries are distasteful to us is to 
betray a lamentable incapacity to grasp the elementary 
conditions of scientific progress. If the law is true, we 
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must make our views conform to the law, not attempt 
to mould the law to our views. 

Fortunately, however, we are not reduced to any such 
alternative. For notwithstanding the ordinary opinion 
to the contrary, there is nothing in common between the 
economic interpretation of history and the doctrine of 
socialism, except the accidental fact that the originator 
of both theories happened to be the same man. Karl 
Marx founded " scientific socialism ", if by that curious 
phrase we mean his theory of surplus value and the con- 
clusions therefrom. Karl Marx also originated the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history, and thought that his 
own version of this interpretation would prove to be a 
bulwark of his socialistic theory. 

It is plain, however, that the two things have nothing 
to do with each other. We might agree that economic 
factors primarily influence progress, we might conclude 
that social forces rather than individual whim, at bottom, 
make history, we might even accept the existence of class 
struggles ; but none of these admissions would neces- 
sarily lead to any semblance of socialism. 

Socialism is a theory of what ought to be ; historical 
materialism is a theory of what has been. The one is 
teleological, the other is descriptive. The one is a 
speculative ideal ; the other is a canon of interpretation. 
It is impossible to see any necessary connection between 
such divergent conceptions. We must distinguish be- 
tween the principle of economic interpretation in gen- 
eral, and some particular application of the principle. 
We might agree with the general doctrine and yet refuse 
to accept the one-sided ideals of the non-socialist, L,oria ; 
we might agree with the general doctrine, and yet refuse 
to accept the equally one-sided ideals of the socialist, 
Marx. Even if every one of Marx's economic theories 
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was entirely false, this fact alone would not in any de- 
gree invalidate the general doctrine of economic inter- 
pretation. It is perfectly possible to be the staunchest 
individualist and at the same time an ardent advocate 
of the doctrine of economic interpretation. In fact the 
writers who are to-day making the most successful ap- 
plication of economic interpretation are not socialists at 
all. Socialism and " historical materialism " are, at 
bottom, entirely independent conceptions. 

The fourth objection is that the theory of economic 
interpretation neglects the ethical and spiritual forces of 
history. This seems more formidable, and it must be 
confessed that the attempts thus far made by the " histori- 
cal materialists " to meet the objection have not been at- 
tended with much success. On closer inspection, how- 
ever, some parts of this criticism turn out to be less 
weighty than has often been supposed. For what, 
after all, is the realm of ethical and spiritual forces ? 
To answer this question it is necessary to distin- 
guish between the existence of the moral law and its 
genesis. In another place an attempt has been made to 
show that there is much reason to believe that from the 
historical point of view all individual ethics may be 
considered to be the outgrowth of social ethics. Con- 
science itself, or the ability to distinguish between good 
and bad, would then be the historical product of social 
forces. While the origin of the moral sense is thus to 
be explained, it is nevertheless equally clear that once 
developed it leads an existence by itself. The categori- 
cal imperative is an undoubted fact of human life. The 
moral conscience exerts so profound an influence on the 
individual because it is the crystallization of centuries 
of social influences. So slow, however, has been the 
accumulating force of these influences, that the inch- 
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vidual is utterly oblivious of its social origin and im- 
portance. It would, therefore, be absurd to deny that 
individual men, like masses of men, are moved by 
ethical considerations. 

What is generally forgotten, however, is not only that 
the content of the conception of morality is a social 
product, but that amid all the complex social conditions 
the economic factors are often of chief significance, and 
that the influence of pure ethical or religious idealism 
can make itself felt only within the limitations of ex- 
isting economic conditions. Slavery, for instance, was 
not considered wrong by the great Greek moralists, 
whose ethical views on many other topics were at least 
on a plane with those of modern times. In the same 
way the English colonists who at home would have 
scouted the very idea of slavery soon became in the 
Southern States of America the most ardent and sincere 
advocates of the system ; even the clergymen of the 
South honestly refused to consider slavery a sin. Had 
the Northern and Western States been subjected to the 
same climatic and economic conditions, there is little 
doubt that, so far at least as they could keep themselves 
shut off from contact with the more advanced industrial 
civilization of Europe, they would have completely 
shared the moral views of their Southern brethren. 
Men are what conditions make them ; and ethical ideals 
are not exempt from the same inexorable law of en- 
vironment. 

To the ethical teachers of the middle ages feudal 
rights did not seem to be wrongs. The hardy pioneer 
of New England needed a different set of virtues from 
those which their successors in a softer age have ac- 
quired ; the attempt to subdue the Indian by love, 
charity and non-resistance would have meant not so 
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much the disappearance of evil, as the disappearance of 
the colonists. The moral ideal of a frontier society is 
as legitimate from the point of view of their needs as 
the very different ideal of a later stage of society. The 
virtue of hospitality is far more important in the 
pastoral stage than in the industrial. The ethical rela- 
tion of master to workmen under the factory system is 
not the same as under the guild system. The idea of 
honor and of the necessity of duelling as a satisfaction 
for its violation is peculiar to an aristocratic or military 
class ; with the change of economic conditions which 
make for democracy and industrialism, the content of 
the conception changes. 

The economic interpretation of history correctly 
understood thus does not in the least seek to deny or 
minimize the importance of ethical and spiritual forces 
in history. It only emphasizes the domain within which 
the ethical forces can at any particular time act with 
success. To sound the praises of mercy and love to a 
band of marauding savages would be futile ; but when 
the old conditions of warfare are no longer really needed 
for self-defence, the moral teacher can do a great work 
in introducing more civilized practices, which shall be 
in harmony with the real needs of the new society. It 
is always on the border line of the transition from the 
old social necessity to the new social convenience that 
the ethical reformer makes his influence felt. With 
the perpetual change in human conditions, there is al- 
ways some kind of a border line, and thus always the 
need of the moral teacher, to point out the higher ideal 
and the path of progress. Unless the social conditions, 
however, are ripe for the change, the demand of the 
ethical reformer will be the voice crying out in the 
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wilderness. Only if the conditions are ripe will the 
reform be effected. 

The moral ideals are thus continually in the forefront 
of the contest for progress. The ethical teacher is the 
scout and the vanguard of society ; but he will be fol- 
lowed only if he enjoys the confidence of the people, and 
the real battle will be fought by the main body of social 
forces, amid which the economic conditions are in last 
resort so often decisive. There is a moral growth in 
society, as well as in the individual. The more civilized 
the society, the more ethical its mode of life. But to 
become more civilized, to permit the moral ideals to 
percolate through continually lower strata of the popu- 
lation, we must have an economic basis to render it 
possible. With every improvement in the material con- 
dition of the great mass of the population there will be 
a great opportunity for the unfolding of a higher moral 
life, but not until the economic conditions of society be- 
come ideal will the ethical development of the indi- 
vidual have a free field for limitless progress. Only 
then will it be possible to neglect the economic factor, 
which may henceforward be considered as a constant ; 
only then will the economic interpretation of history 
become a matter for archaeologists rather than for his- 
torians. 

Moral forces indeed influence human society no less 
than the legal and political forces influence it. But just as 
the legal system like the political system is very consider- 
ably influenced by the economic conditions, so the par- 
ticular ethical system or code of morality has been at any 
given period very largely an outgrowth of the social and 
especially of the economic life. If by materialism we mean 
a negation of the tremendous power of spiritual forces 
in humanity, the materialistic conception of history is 
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undoubtedly defective. But if by the economic interpre- 
tation of history we mean — what alone we should mean 
— that the ethical forces themselves are essentially social 
in their origin and content, and largely conditioned in 
their actual sphere of operation by the economic relations 
of society, there is no real antagonism between the eco- 
nomic and the ethical life. The economic conception of 
history, properly interpreted, does not neglect the spirit- 
ual forces in history ; it seeks only to point out the terms 
on which the spiritual life has hitherto been able to find 
its fullest fruition. 

The fifth objection to the doctrine is that it involves 
absurd exaggerations. We shall not stop in this 
place to consider some of the extreme applications 
of the theory, for even though they are quite false, they 
would not necessarily invalidate the doctrine itself. We 
must distinguish here, as in every other domain of 
human inquiry, between the use and the abuse of a 
principle. The difference between the scientist and the 
fanatic is that one points the limitations of a principle, 
where the other recognizes none. To make any science 
or a theory responsible for the vagaries of its over- 
enthusiastic advocates would soon result in a discredit- 
ing of science itself ; wise men do not judge a race by 
its least fortunate members ; fair-minded critics do not 
estimate the value of a doctrine by its excrescences. 

What then shall we say of the doctrine of economic 
interpretation? That its authors originally claimed 
too much for it or at least framed the doctrine so as to 
give rise to misconception, is undoubtedly true. That 
some of its advocates have gone entirely too far is equally 
certain. It is above all sure that the choice of the 
term " historical materialism " is unfortunate. The 
materialistic view of history, like the utilitarian theory 
26 
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of morals, has had to suffer more because of its name 
than because of its essence. The one is as little sordid 
as the other. 

The economic interpretation of history, correctly un- 
derstood, does not claim that every phenomenon of 
human life in general, or of social life in particular, is 
to be explained on economic grounds. Few writers 
would trace the different manifestations of language or 
even of art primarily to economic conditions ; still fewer 
would maintain that the various forms of pure science 
have more than a remote connection with social condi- 
tions in general. Man is what he is because of mental 
evolution, and even his physical wants are largely trans- 
formed and transmuted in the crucible of reasoning. 
The facts of mentality must be reckoned with. 

The extreme advocates of " historical materialism," 
however, have sometimes seemed to claim that sociology 
must be based exclusively on economics, and that all 
social life is nothing but a reflex of the economic life. 
No such claim can be countenanced, for the obvious 
reason that economics deal only with one kind of social 
relations and that there are as many kinds of social 
relations as there are classes of social wants. The term 
" utility " which has been appropriated by the eco- 
nomist is not by any means peculiar to him. And the 
value which is the expression of this utility and which 
forms the subject matter of economics is only one sub- 
division of a far greater class. For all the world is con- 
tinually rating objects and ideas according to their 
aesthetic or scientific or technical or moral or religious 
or jural or political or philosophical value without 
giving any thought to their economic value. So far as 
utility and value are social in character, that is depend 
upon the relation of man to man, they form the subject 
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matter of sociology. Economics deal with only one 
kind of social utilities or values and can therefore not 
explain all kinds of social utilities or values. The 
strands of human life are manifold and complex. 

In one sense, then, there are as many methods of 
interpreting history as there are classes of activities or 
wants. There is not only an economic interpretation of 
history, but an ethical, an aesthetic, a political, a jural, 
a linguistic, a religious, a scientific interpretation of 
history. Every scholar can legitimately regard past 
events from a different standpoint. 

Nevertheless, if we take a broad view of human de- 
velopment, there is still some justification for speaking 
of the economic interpretation of history as the im- 
portant one, rather than of an economic interpretation 
among other equally valid explanations. Human life 
has thus far not been exempt from the inexorable law 
of nature, with its struggle for existence through natural 
selection. This struggle has assumed three forms. We 
find first the original struggle of group with group, 
which in modern times has become the contest of people 
with people, of nation with nation. Secondly, with the 
differentiation of population there came the rivalry of 
class with class, first of the sacerdotal with the military 
and the industrial class ; later of the monied interest 
with the lauded interest ; still later of the labor class 
with one or all of the capitalist classes. Thirdly, we 
find within each class the competition of the individuals 
to gain the mastery in the class. These three forms of 
conflict are in last resort all due to the pressure of life 
upon the means of subsistence ; individual competition, 
class competition and race competition are all referable 
to the niggardliness of nature, to the inequality of 
human gifts, to the difference in social opportunity. 
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Civilization indeed consists in the attempt to minimize 
the evils, while conserving the benefits of this hitherto 
inevitable conflict between material resources and 
human desires. As long, however, as this conflict sub- 
sists, the primary explanation of human life must con- 
tinue to be the economic explanation — the explanation 
of the adjustment of material resources to human de- 
sires. This adjustment may be modified by aesthetic, 
religious and moral — in short, by intellectual and 
spiritual forces ; but in last resort it still remains an 
adjustment of life to the wherewithal of life. 

When the ideal economic adjustment is ever reached 
— that is, when science will give us a complete mastery 
over means of production, when the growth of popula- 
tion will be held in check by the purposive activity of the 
social group, when progress in the individual and the 
race will be possible without any conflict except one for 
unselfish ends, and when the mass of the people will live 
as do to-day its noblest members — then, indeed, the eco- 
nomic conditions will fall into the background, and will 
be completely overshadowed by the other social factors 
of progress. But until that period is reached, the eco- 
nomic conditions of the social group and of the mass of 
individuals must continue to retain their ascendancy. 
From the beginning of social life up to the present the 
rise, the progress and the decay of nations have been 
largely due to changes in the economic relations, inter- 
nal and external, of the social groups, even though the 
facility with which mankind has availed itself of this 
economic environment has been the product of intellec- 
tual forces. While the study of the economic factors 
alone will manifestly not suffice to enable us to explain 
all the myriad forms in which the human spirit has 
clothed itself since history began, it is none the less true 
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that as long as the body is not everywhere held in com- 
plete subjection to the soul, as long as the struggle for 
wealth does not everywhere give way to the struggle for 
virtue, the social structure and the fundamental rela- 
tions between social classes will be largely shaped by 
these overmastering influences, which, whether we ap- 
prove or deplore them, form so great a part of the con- 
tent of life. 

From the purely philosophical standpoint, it may be 
confessed that the theory, especially in its extreme form, 
is no longer tenable as the universal explanation of all 
human life. Whether any monistic interpretation of 
humanity is possible, is by no means yet decided. At all 
events none will be possible until that most difficult of all 
studies — sociology — succeeds in finally elaborating the 
laws of its existence and thus indicating its claim to be 
a real science. As a philosophical doctrine of universal 
validity, it must be conceded that the theory of " his- 
torical materialism " can no longer be successfully de- 
fended. But in the narrower sense of economic interpre- 
tation of history — in the sense, namely, that the economic 
factor has been of the utmost importance in history, and 
that the historical factor must be reckoned with, in eco- 
nomics, the theory has been and still is of considerable 
significance. 

Human activity is indeed the activity of sentient 
beings, so that the history of mankind is the history of 
mental development ; but human life depends upon the 
relation between the individual and his environment. 
In the struggle that has thus far gone on between in- 
dividuals and groups in their desire to make the best of 
their environment, the paramount consideration has 
necessarily been economic in character. The view of 
history which lays stress on these paramount considera- 
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tions is what we call the economic interpretation of 
history. They are not the exclusive considerations, 
and in particular instances the action and reaction of 
social forces may give the decisive influence to non- 
economic factors. Taking man, however, for what he 
is and has thus far been, the underlying influence will, not 
always indeed, but very generally, be of this economic 
character. The economic interpretation of history, in its 
proper formulation does not exhaust the possibilities of 
life and progress ; it does not explain all the niceties of 
human development ; but it emphasizes the forces which 
have hitherto been chiefly instrumental in the rise and 
fall, in the prosperity and decadence, in the glory and 
failure, in the weal and woe of nations and peoples. 



